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We pobtish the Proceedings of the Central Travancore Planters’ Asao. 
ctfttion, tbe most salient feature of which, from general point of view, is the 
Kcsolmion passed supporting the propowd Labour Commission; and Mr, 
Dandison writes a letter of iiilereft on the same question, whl^ throws 
some further light on the subject, as regards local labour, and how tempted by 
lai^e advances, local Badegas have become migratory. The short footmoie 
at the end i|f his letter, extracted irotti *’ Capital "has frxiquontly been I ho 
,te*t of speakers at the Armn il Meetings of the AsstKialionr The liividiouM 
disUnctioa hitherto shown by the Madras Cover nmetit In favour of oversea « 
recruiters, must be broken dowa ; but catfonjy be so brcikc/i dowa by th« 
Southern Indian Planters’ themselves. 

The PZrttrtffrs' Chromc/c has been a consistent advocate of I be I'so 
of Explosives in Agriculture, especially in opeuing up new land, so wc malcc 
no excuse for extracting and reproducing a very interesiiug anicic on thn 
subject by Mr. F. K, Trelcavan in the Qua/tJil/jnii A^riculiNriit Jonrutil. 
which, coming from one who has studied the subject and expcriimmicd ft r 
eleven years, carries conviction that its use is most ad\'hntagrous, and its 
results most fruitful. 

'^at Standardization of Rubber'is occupying (hi minds of leading m< ii 
Is known to all, and we reproduce Doctor tync's Scheme U how to rfii»t 
therequirementsof the present day. Lord Grey’s remarks ou the v;iluerf 
co-operation are worthy of careful perusal. Cniformiiy mast be the watch- 
word of ail Kubber Planters. 

To be soertssfut now-a days in agriculture, the help and the advice i f 
th*eAgricolt»ral Chemist is absolutely necessary. Agriculture is a progres- 
sive science, and to combat pests and disease'?, and to secure the utmost 
fertiUty of the soil, the aid of the scientist is daily called in, (o assist and 
develop it with the happiwt results, and the more the contact between the 
planter and the scienj^st can be encourage^, *he more will that contact be 
appreciated by the practical planter. An article we reproduce ou the subject 
wi^e read with interest 
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PISTRICT PIiAKTERS’ A^SOCIATIORA. 
Cftntral TraYMioore Planter*’ Aeeooiation; 

Minutes of the third Quarterly Muting of this Association held at 

Carady Goody Bungalov^ on Saturday t 2Sth October^ f9tS, 
at 10 a tn, 

PRESENT.-^Messrs, F. Bissett (Chairman), W, H. G. Leahy, H. C. WesUway, 
J. H. Ellis, J. S. Wilkie, F. W. Winterbotham, K, D. Scoble 
Hodgiiis, T C. Forbes {by his Proxy), J. S. Wilkie, and R. P, 
Koissier (Honorary Secrelary), 

The Notice calling the meeting was read. 

The proceedings of the last Meeting were confirmed. 

The Chairman, before starting on the business of the day, said that he 
wis/i^'d to extend a hearty welcome to Mr. Leahy and said how pleased we are 
to ba^e him amongAt us again. (Applause) Mr. Leahy thanked the Chairman 
and the Members for their kind welcome. 

Correspondence ^Roa,d U. P. A, S. I, Circulars Nos. 18/13, 17/13, 
13/U, 14/13, 16/13, 15/13. Read letter from the President, Fourth Inter- 
national Rubber Exhibition. It was resolved that Mr. Bissett represent this 
.\HHociation at the Conference. Mr. Bissett accepted and thanked the 
Member.'* for electing him as their Delegate. Read letter from the Excise 
Conitniisioncr No. 15462 of 26th July. Read letters from the Honorary 
Secretary. K:in.an Devaii Planters' Association of 31st July and 12th August. 
Read letter from the Excise Commissioner No. 312 of 25th August. 
Resolved that the Honorary Secretary do write again to the Excise Com- 
iiiisaiouer on the Subject of Import. Duties. Read letter from the honorary 
Secretary Mundikayam Planters’ Association of 30th August. Read letter 
from Honorary Secretary, West Cc^st Planters' Association of I8th August 
and of 7th October. Read letter from Messrs. Aspinwall & Co., Ltd,, of 
1 1th August. Read letter from Messrs. Harrisons & Crosfield Ltd. of 11 th 
August. Read letter from the Resident of Travancore and Cochin of 2 1st 
September, Read citcular letter from U. P. A. S. I. of 21st August. Read 
letters on the subject of the proposed Labour Commission from Acting 
Manager in India, Travancore Tea Estate.^ Co.. Ltd.. Superintendent, Arna- 
kal Estate, Superintendent, Cheenthataar Estate, Superintendent, Pullikanam 
I'-state, Superintendent, Carady Goody Estate. Superintendent, Gienmary 
IC.state, Superintendent. Stagbrook and Mai Mall ay Estates, Superintendent, 
.Ashley l^tatc. General ^anager, Wallardie Tea Company. Read tetter 
frotn Superintendent, Devicolam Division of 23rd September. Read letter 
from R. D. Aiistead, Esq., Planting E.xpert, re proposed Tour in Peermade. 
The progi'afnine for Mr. Anstead’s Tour was then arranged. 

Report of the Bangalore Defegrt/es— Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 
— Mr. Wilkie and I attended the C. P. A. S. 1. Annual Meeting as your 
D. degates. The .Meeting was held at the Mayo Hall. Bangalore, starting oa 
Monday 25lh and ending on Friday 29th August,' You have all by now 
rciul, in the the Secretary’s Report and the Chairman's address. 

1 would like to draw your attention to this most interesting address and 
especially to the remark.s dealing with the Planters’ Benevolent Fund and 
the Labour (Juestion. As regards this point I shall hav^more to say later 
on, I should also like to draw your attention to the Scientific Officer's 
Report. 1 hope that you will all purchase the Annual Book of Proceedings. 
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ronlu* K.ujan Oevin VU\h 
resoluuoa which was c^rriul u.i«m.nw.>iy. The 
Kewmlion was . That this Association confirms iu resolutinn of iasr vear 
aud again approaches the Goveromeot of India ui hoprs ihat the mand-irdis. 
afion of weights may speedily become bw,'* Vt>u will rnnemWr (h:tnlu<» 
was brought up in 1910 and 191 1 and wc hope now that this w,il he ihe bst 
lime that it will be necessary to bring this before Government. 


Hoads and Cow;«;w«yc^7//o/«.— The K.niin De van PI inters* U'ioc* ^ 

lion delegate brought before the meeting our old friend ihn Thcni* jVridxe 

He properly pomled out that the planters a. a bode ,re /mgclv insfnmirm.d 
in oiiening out large tracts of country wlurii would oilierwiM- remain 
and thus creating sources of revetmc and t ii.it in (in c.ise of ijiis iiiid^e xhv\> 
had been most unsympathetically dealt xriilt. Me poinn d nut a bo ihat iJm 
road on the A'otia^ianai side and other rontp.^ niost fnxt'iemeif ,\ft .,sinn,u ir-s 
and Govcrnnient serv.uus were maintaiiK-d in ^tjod SMte, whilst tin* ro:uU on 
the l^eeritiade side were never or only iiiaJet|U,i(ely n |jairt-d. Mr. Muglu n 
proposed a re.s{)liuion drawing the attention of the Govcnniient of M.ojra-i 
to the continued delay and wa.ste of nioiies^ on (In* eon UrutUion of ihe 1 hem 
Bridge and to the bad state of the road'i and tli u :hi. M.tduia Dnaiiet 
Board be given orders (o speedily coinjilete the bridge and ni iimam tho 
roads in really good Older, This resointinn I .seconded and it wa.s earned 
unanimously. 


Kuropeatt /^c/ence Assocmfion.—This yon have ;d) read aboiif and 
also those of you who have joined this .\ss()ci:aiou will hri\e received iln* 
copy ot the proposed new rules and al,so the proposed change of nam -. I 
can only ask those who have not as yet joined to do so wiilmut i'mtber 
delay as it is an Association to which all l!;ijri)p€an.s in India ^hunUl be 
members. » 


LotPdon School of Tropical Mcdicinr.—Thnt; is an endowment fund 
for the purpose of the School of Tropical Medicine and a resuttuimi was put 
forward proposing that the T, I*, A. S. I, give iZO (o the fund anil also ask 
other Associations to support financially towad« the /JthOon irijnired. 
This resolution was carried. Eleven voted and the retnalnder did mit rote. 


Labour.—Therc were two .schmnc.s to be brought up at tlie meeting for 
the Registration of coolie.s but these were withdrawn as these would not be 
necessary with a Labour Comtnis.sion, Von have all reccivr*d the Htpori of 
the Labour Connnittee. There were three proposals for the GommitUu’ to 
discuss and these were put before the Delegates at the Meeting. 'I'hcy 
are;— Abolition of the Professional Recruiter, Hslablishnmnt of a Uhnur 
Commission, Consideration of the question of advane/‘.s or prrm.um is paid to 
secire tlic coolic’.s services. 


Taking the first proposal the meeting was ipiitc agreed on this pnint and 
the Professional Kccrnittr was derined as “ an indivnimd wlm' ivcmves un 
much per head for coolies delivered after wliicii he ce:isc^ to h;i\ r ativ furlln-r 
interest in thom or tbeir future interest or whereanmit,. a> distmipiHlwd 
from the authorised Kangany or inaistry,'* 


As re^^ards the Labour Commission, afaunnuttet; was form^^d ’ogofnhy 
into the m'alter of pstahlishing a Labour CoimiuHsinn and to draw up an 
estimate and report. From the report which you a I hav^ you 
stand e.taclly what is required and what i‘i proposed to be c.unvd ont, 1 
was unanimously agreed that we shoiitd have a L.abouf (.otuun^Hion and 
Delesates were to bring this matter before their A- ^>eta!tonF to obtain their 
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views aod to ascertain the acreago that would be i«ido|; the Scbem^to that 
at anextraordiiury geoerat meet^ df the U. P. A. & L td be Wd about 
the end of November the Scheme conM be saodtioned and arraiMBfiieQU 
made to start the Commission right away. I think that we member of (bis 
Assockuioo hmJy believe that we must have a Labour CcunmUsicm. Ctf the 
advaatages to,beobtaiDed I have duly to refer yoo to the Report bat with, 
out that report I think that wc ail realise the advantages of a Commission ‘ 
To many Ks^J per acre may seem high. At the same time those cd ns «ho 
have Labour Agents will not I think consider that this esiimate is out of the 
way. This amount would not be called up all at once but only as it is 
required. Again after thlS^8.2 would only be to start the scheme and e^’en 
if it did remain somewhere near about Rs.2 I think that the benefits which 
would be derived from this Labour Commission would amply repay us. You 
cannot start any scheme without at first baring to put your hands in yonr 
pockets and if we planters of South India are to have a Labour Commi4h>n 
titen [ say we mast have one started on a sound basis and alw a Commis- 
Sion BO run that our neighbours across the water will realise that our com- 
mission is as good as theirs and one to be respected and this we are not 
going to do, if from the very start we are going to think of cutting down ex- 
peases. As I said the estimate is for Rs.2 per acre and 1 think tlml we 
should agree to that. I hope that those Estates in this Association and also 
those Otttsid^ tiie Association who have not already signified their intention 
of joining the Labour Commission will do so before very long. 

Scieufi/fc O^er.— It was decided that the services of the Scientific 
U.Boer bs carried on for another period and it was also considered that m 
addition to the Scientific Ojficer, the U. P. A. S-. I. should have the services 
of a Mycologist and the Planting Member was asked to try and nress this 
forward. 

-i Fertilisers and Curt rrtw fees,— It has been prm*ed that a tremendous 
percentage of insoluble matter has from lime to time been sent out with 
Fish Manure supplied to planters, One sample analysed by Mr, Anstead 
contained as much as 34’ti4 per cent, of insoluble matter. Mr. Congreve 
brought up a resolution which was carried asking that the U. P. A. S. I. 
approach suppliers of Fish Manure and ask them to guarantee in ^ture 
that the insoluble matter shall not exceed 5 per cent, and that the members 
of the C. P. A. S. I. give preference to Firms who give this guamntee. At 
the same time it was pointed out that there should bb no appreciable 
hcrease In cost. 

Rrtilwrty Frei^JUs on Tea St?e<f.-A resolution was passed asking the 
U. P, A. S, I. to approach the Indian Tea Association asking them to use 
their Influence to obtain concessions in rates of Frdght on Tea seed ^om 
a'l Kaitways in India. 

Finance,’-- Ai you are aware, we are "^ying subscription to the 
tl. P. A. S. I, At the rate of 2 annas per acre and you instructed us to ask 
that all AssocUtions pay on thi$*basis. Mr. Wilkie brought this up and 
during the discussion on the subject of subscriptions, the Chairman said that 
he hoped all Aisodalioos would come in on this basts and said that, when 
those Associations not at present paying the 2 anna ce^ could afford to 
come in ihi that basis, they would do so. • Alt Associations are now in this 
basis with the eaceptioQ of two. 

In conclusion, Guntt^neQ, I wish to thank you for the honour you did 
ns in electing us as yoqr Dhlegates, 
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in 


Mr. Leahy profaned ^ vote <rf diauis to our Delegates and to Mr 
hia inlcrestiog Report. Seconded b? Mr. I^lis and carried 
wits aj^aose. 

^ {^miseto#*.— The followmg Rwolutiou was proposed by Mr. 

We^way : pat the majority of the members of thh Association anwovt 
of the propoeod Laboor Commission and will snpporr it. The support ojf 
4»Ud acres being promised.” Seconded by Mr. Koissier.— Carried. 


Sewons Jiidge, HoUayam.-^Xht Chairman drew the atiemion of the 
merobere to the recent jadgmem given by ihc Sessions judge of Kmtayam 
and published in the papers under the heading of ” Slavery m ibe Tiavau- 
co« Highlands ” and said that he thought that notice should k taken of 
this jitdgmeut. After much discussion oo the subject the rrsolu 

tion Ws proposed by Mr. Wesi.iway; **Tii;u this Associathm wmdd like to 
draw the attention of the Travancore (;r»\ermuem to the uticaiifHi 
remuMt^ made by the Sessions Judge, Kmtayam, jit his judgment in tin* 
so'called Slavery Case in the Travancore UighbuJs. as no such ii( 
affairs exists except in his imagination, and we would welcome the apimiul. 
niciit of an independent commission of eofpnry by GoeMUiiiPut to pt. %*« 
that the accusations are absolutely uidounded. Copies of this rew^utioa ig 
be forwarded to the Hritish Resident, the Dew.tn of Ti'avancm‘»’, the 
Planting Member of Council, and the Sessions judge, Kottayam,” 


Seconded by Mr. Wiiitcrbotham and carried unanunonsly. 

Resolnffort by Mr. Lcnhy.— That (iovrrnmenl he asked to convert 
the present Travellers' Utingalow in Peerinade into a (ii»t class 'I iawllerH’ 
Bungalow,” Seconded by Mr. Ellis and c-mried unatiimoudy 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the Meeting In iiiiimted. 


(Signed) KECLVAM) P. KOISSIER. 

liffttontry Sccrriiiry. 


An Et.ecTRic RunuKR Tappem. 

A novel electrical tapper for rubber frees is the work of a fierman in 
Pern. Hollow iron channels, duided Into sections, are filled on ilie tree 
trunk, the sections conlaininB pricking devices that can be wnrted at vary 
lag Braes by current from the central station. A rcccpucle in e.icli section 
catches the latex, coagnlati^ with acid, The atlaclimonl may b. left 

unvisited two or three monfliandin thetime 200 or dOfi I of lulib-r 

maybeaccnmulaledfrom a large tree,-rAc Qua.M AgncMuf.l 
Journal. 


CoT.OMBtA'S E.vpost Tax ON Ri’imER. 

The Board of Trade are in receipf, through the Foreign Office, of Infor- 
mailon to the effect that an export tax a. the rate of 7 «nt a. vabrmn 

hia been placed on rubber exported from the Itepubhc of ColorahU.-TAc 

India-Rubber Journal. 
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CORREBPONDENCE. 

Terramia Estate, 

Kallakamby, P.O.. 3/U/13. 


The Ei>itor, 

Th€ Planters' Chroniclet 

Sir, — Would Mr. Mead rcf^rd ihe subscription to the proposed Labour 
Cbmmisaion as a Labour Insurance Premium ? 

He writes that he personally believes that a district snch as his will 
never be short of labour ; well a few years ago many planters said the same 
of our district, the Niigiris, on account of local Hadegas, but we are feeling 
the shortage now as some of our ’’ Locals " are going further aheld, bribed 
by large advances and as things are at present there seems very little 4j||bnce 
of improvement, rather the reverse, so might not Mr Mead’s lablE be 
tempted also and luiglit he nut have to increase advances, or pay, or both 
to keep them ? 

Even if the Labour Commission costs us an outside figure of Rs.4 per 
acre, it only means 5 annas per month extra per coolie at one coolie per 
acre, and we have had to face a larger rise than that more than once 
recently. 

On the average Tea production in South India it is (at Rs. 4 per acre) 
nnder one cent per lb. of made Tea and one could easily make that op if 
you got back the same picking and pruning coolies year after year and if we 
can regain for our maistries and kanganies but half of th'' authority they 
have lost by ill-regulated competition during the last few yt:arsl 

Well supported, the Labour Coininission would cost less than the 
e<iuivalent of a one anuu per month rise in wages, a very small premium to* 
pay if it saves us raising advances or rates, and surely the safeguarding of 
advances is almost worth the premium asked. 

. I personally think that if it was put as a Labour Insurance scheme, 
it would appeal to most proprietors and shareholders ; any bow its a good 
enough gamble ( ? ) for. 


Yours faithfully, 


A. S. Dandison. 


— - ' •» — 

We are very strongly of opinion (hat the ^ntfa Indian Planters should 
have a prescriptive right to the labour on the|||oast ; and exclusive right is 
.1 somewhat different niatter. We cannot pretend to speak for the South 
Indian planters; — if we may judge from the Times of Ceylon, they are not 
always reasonable.in their demrfhds— but all the Eastern Bengal planters 
want is a (air field and no favour and an absolutely impartial and in- 
different action on the part of the Government. This is not the case at 
present. Every facility is given to recruiters for the Colonies, every possible 
obstacle is placed in the way of recruitment for Assam. Whether the 
Madras Gov’erumeol adopts a similar attitude in favour of Ceylon and the 
Straits to the detriment of the South Indian Planter, we cannot say, but 
we should not be very surprised if we heard that they do— Capital, 
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agriculture. • 

in A^HoultUfQ* 

We Ukc from tbe 0««ns/rtr»rf /imi H.i/ ouc of t^o 

articles tbnt have appeared lati-lr o« the suhjooi o{ K.plosiu-s in A,;vicnhnTe. 
which shoqld prove of mteresi and of aid to ih.w coiuenunviin; \hr of 
exploit vesmopcmn" up new biul, and ! he inionnaiioti co.nrs wnl, 
force as imparted by one who has irifeti it nwr an extrnJrHl pciiiKl 4 )f year>, 
VV c are given to understand that experinu nts will Ik- underlakvn hv ijhe 
Scicntinc Assistant in Mysore, and we ti ust that the rvsnlt.s of tljo»e 
racnts will be sent to us for publication. 

Bv F. K, Trklkaven, New Takm, Hiusu.sm', 
a thorough study of the above fx^H*Hu\euts carried out 

explosives have come to slay, and pi.n a most important |mii 
thriS^hoiit the agricultural worki -a fact uiiteh ihe j.nmeis of ^}lU‘•^'ll^Ulid 
should not overlook ; the aim being to nmibii.f. eibcimiw with econmny in 
bringing explosives into use in land-cV;ni;i;:, ami ih. it by m.ikiiig a saving 
of from 40 to 50 per cent, .as ag.iiust hatnl lalmtir. .mkI it iiaii Ikh n |iiOM'd 
in many cases that a saving of from 100 in jo() per cm 4, h.is bmi accompli' 
shed. The efficiency «f explosives on the Imd 1 ha' c ilimonghlv h>irt}, 
and successfully dctuoustraicd as in tbeic value ou snb MMimg musi iuj. 
portant part) the ppliiiing of iog.s fcjr imriuitg .uni (viu uig piu poM’?, (inr 
cutting through of logs for rolling togeilivi lo bor i. thv cumng of w.*irr 
ways, and the draining of l.uiJ in let tin ; iluougli sm l.ut; w.ttm ulu rv prac- 
ticable. 

The first consideration for the farm t is llm rrmov.i! of si.in.iing 
timber and stumps, so tliat the jilough m v'’ lie iiroiickt ini<) n v and vn.dilr* 
him to get returns as expediiior,. sly as po"iiiic ai ihv Ic.i-ico-.!: and ihi;^ 
can be accomplished with the aid of e.<p!o’ivc.i, lluis ^:lVMlg a .u ,u ,d „f 
hard labour, 

KtNDS or I'i.'CiToiiU i:.s. 

There are different kinds of oxplo-iivcj i)nt an* iironght into prominrtuo 
in land-clearing, ail of whicii hsvo their nuTits inor<' or k-ss ; amt I hmv sav 
that I have demonstrated prac 1 1 C illy wiih all uf tlit-m. ami it rest-, with ili<- ii: < r 
to decide which partictilar one.* in* shoiikl m ike i c in liti simlv td, tliai In* 
may get the best reciilt.s at the Ica.st co.st. kUr J use Inuh 

glyccrine and chlorate coinpt}tmd.s. It all ik-p-ml^ on th'** tiaiure of thu 
limber and soil; if wet or dry, .uid by ciiiiibiiiiti'; botii with r.ovful f»fm)y 
and^esults obtained, one gets vc. y iumt tin* m irk, but to judge to ’a plug 
or two in heavy shooting is out of the i vperii ni f; ti'achi*?:. 1 )u* 

tools I use consists of a n iillllstcc! bar drill. t’hi><*l puin)ed at<nnr cr.d and 
diamond-pointed at the other, a draining sn ub-, an i a woodrn ran.mtt for 
tamping with earth. iT hl.isfing with gelatim: 01 g'-lignitr. 1 uhc wnti-r l.tm- 
ping-tbat is, if it i.s near at h ind and the gi^ind 'vdl hold it. which it will 
do sufficiently long enough if the timlKT i.s gre< n. imt should the (imUr bf. 
dry the water tamping gets a'v.iy more rapid y sli mid llic soil be of a .'mft 
nature. 

In stumping with gcliguifc or bl.astiiig K‘'l-'ituie, takn. for iu*!ance, a 
stump 4 feet in diameter. It may be necessai’y to make from Ihree to four 
or six holes under the main root.s'-thit i,«. to make a clean job nP if - and 
distribute the charges according to size of rools. Should the stumps liavc ,i 
tap root, there is no necessity to bore into it with an auger, that the root 
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miy bebroto off* a%it ofta be ctrt with tbe exp^c^ sevii^ 
iabonr The experience I bavtil'fiMriied in itDmpmg with emtbfea 

ine to«^ where the chafes sboald be placed under tbeitumpk nod to ^ 
at this I aae the draining spade a^d small bar. The holes may be from 4 iti, 
to 6 in, iri' diameter, so that von can see where a charjipi is going tot whereas, 
by the method of b'lring u td^r stnmp^ with the aoger. one is wording in the 
dark; and another dis4ctv.i.»':a‘4e the erptoaive-* placed in the osngef'bqic 
do gel the opportunity of doing Hheir work dfe:tnaHy. 

Stumping with Kackarock. 

* This: may be effectually carried out with one bole only, with the charge 
placed umicr the centre, this being the main point. The rending power of 
chlorate exphwv^ U far greater ia heavy idiooting than that of nitro' 
glycerine exploAves, for the reasoQ that chlorate explosives retain their 
energy for a longer period. 

Methods of Firing. 

There are two methods of exploding charges ; First with a saieif|pp» ; 
and the other by electricity. The first may be adopted where only oneahot 
is necessary ; but where more charges are required, and these distributed 
under a stump and fired simultaneously, the electric fuses and battery are 
used. This ipstbod of firing causes no misfires, providing the conncctlous^ 
are perfect. A 

Safetv Fuse. 

A gcx)d fuse should be reliable.' It may be set d >wn .at as burning .nt 
the rate of 2 ft. a minute, which allows the operutor to retire to a safe di;>> 
tance. In preparing the charge, lie tha plii^s togeth:?r. Take the dolouatnr 
and shake all sawdust out of It, for if this is not done a misfire might occur, 
and even if titis does no: htopait thnre is a poi-tibility of the sawdust 
smouldering, in consR(|uence of which there irny i>robahly be an accident. 
In inserting the ftHR into the detonator, cut the fuse ^laigbt across; and iu 
siJtTting ojI a new uoil. cut a few inches off before use. In crimping the 
detonator on the use proper pliers designed for th^ p irpose. When 
firing in water, make llm cap water-tight by Rmearing'hrow.i soap or fat 
around the neck of the cap. When inserting the fuse into the detonator, do 
so carefully : likewise when fidug th; detonator Into the primer, and don’t 
press bojiie on the fuse. Hold the top of the cap, and tie it firmly into the 
primer I otherwi.^e it may come adrifi iu the tamping. Don’t turn the fuse 
along the side of the charge, as it may or may not cause the charge to start 
burning. The length of fuse required may be cut off after the tamping U 
completed. Use a piece of slick in making a hole in the primer to receive 
the detonator, iu haudting explosives, treat them as such, and go about 
the work quietly, remembering that the best results are obuiued by soffhd 
judgment. 

Firing nv Electricity. 

Those wlo intend to work with explosives should procure an electric 
outfit, as it renders the work practically safe as far as it is possible to do 
so. The outfit is the following:*^ 

A magneto exploder ; 

Electric fn.ses (low tension); 

Insulated cable | and 
Connecting wire. 

Klastixg Treks. 

In blasting trees, do so, if possible, on a windy day, trusting to the wind 
to drag out some of the roots, thereby saving explosives. To clear country 
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^ ttse of firw if the tree U dM, wd thouM It not 

well standing. Tbe^jame appUes to stomps. Don’t shoot them right out oC 
the gronod, out just give them sufficient to lift them, say, 18 in to 2 ft 
splitting them in halves or quartern. Then the fire will do the rest, ami 
save a krt trf sniggiog, which wonM bo necessary |{ stomps were blown all 
over the place. Explosives cost money, but used as they should be uaed, 
they save moucy and tune and bring qu^ returns from the land. 

Log Splitting and Cutting Off. 


The only tool necessary is a If in. auger for logs up to 4 ft. in diameter, 
using gelignite or blasting gelatine. Holes from 8 to 12 ft, apart are Iwed 
on the centre from the top of the log. Tliis refers to clean running timber, 
giving each hole two plugs. Should the timber be hard and curly, mm a 
2| in. auger, and bore to a depth just beyond Ihe centre of the log, so that 
the <|yge. when placed, will be in the exact ceiure of the log. This auger- 
hole^l take five plugs of 1 in. gelignite, .side by side, which fs sutficient to 
cut the log through : and the lengths so cut nfT m iy be rolled together for 
burning. A complete outfit of augers for the above work would be—one each 
of U in., li in,, 21 in,, using your own judgment, according to size of timber, 
as to which auger to cut off with. The cutting off can be don^ with ordi- 
nary fuse. For splitting use the battery on ihe hue of hole* along tho log. 

SUHSOtLlNG. • 

This Ls a most important part that explosives play for the boijcfit 
of the fanner. The cost is a mere bagamhft in view of liicre.tsfxl 
crops. Subsoiling should not be attemoted when the ground is wct“- 
ta Ice the dry weather for it. In damp ground and in ceiUin soils, the 
explosive tends to harden and pug the soil where the explosive has 
spent its energy on the outside limit ; whcre.is in dry ground the lorce of iho 
blast runs out a greater distance, and loo.sens up on a nice even basis. The 
depth of the holes varies from 1 ft. 6 in. to ll ft., according to ” the nature 
of the soil'*. This also applies to the distance the shots should be apart, 
which may vary from 7 to 18 ft., and the cjuantity of explosive used may be 
frotn a half to two plugs, say, of gelignite. A f.iniier, in snbsoiling, should 
take the class of explosive be intends to use. make two or three trial shoth, 
and then use the crowb.ar adj.acent to the explosion, which will give him a 
good idea of the distance to which the chargi; has pmtntraled. Don’t expert 
to see a great upheaval of the soil. This is not what is re«|inrcd. The 
ground should have the appearance of having been on the boil, and thus 
settled and shaken up, This U what is re^jiiired ; so study the subsoil, which 
is the home of the roots and source of pi.am fo-id. Farmers should not grt 
the %a that their farms ard impoverished through ye,ir3 of cropping, for 
they have only scratched the surface soil by ploughing. Country that has 
been under crop for twenty years can practically be restored to Us virgin 
state with the aid of explosives; so do not dispose of the farm with the 
idea that you have taken all the good out ot the laud. It is far from it. 
Subsoiling means*. 

The utilising of the fertilising elements of the subsoil ; 

Storage of rainfall ; 

Good drainage ; 

Atmospheric influences penetrate the .subsoil ; 

The roots obtain their nourishment from it ; 

Destruction of field mice, dec. ; ... 

Advantage of getting soooor on to the land for culuvatton ; and 

Bountifid crops. 
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GO-OP£RA^l¥K RUBBKR VRCTORIB8, 

Hq^ to Btaiidopdtao Montotion Rubbop. 

Dr. Lyne' Expounds His Scheme. 

Interviewed oa the subject of the staodardisatloQ of pUntatkm rubber 
Mr. K. H. Lyoe. Director of A^cuUure, in the Times of Ceylon of the 
29tb ultimo, advocated the appU^fil^ of a system of co-operation and sog- 
gested the establubment of central Stories in which coagulated latex could 
be creped in one uniform quality. In view oi those remarks the following 
artlde/fom the pen of Mr. Lyne, wfaidt will appear in the forthcoming issue 
of the Tropical Agriculturist, will be found interesting 

The Standardization of Plantation Rubber. 

The depression in the plantation rubber market has given rise to a 
serious situation notwithstanding the fact that there would seem ^ be 
grounds for believing that the great disparity between Plantation an *Para 
is to some extent at least artificial. The wild Landotphia rubber of East 
Africa is collected as scrap by natives, who work in the forests without any 
supervision. It is rolled into balls or* sausage* and in the proeCto of 
rolling colkt^s bark, sand and other impurities, which, however, are not 
washed out. The writer on one occarion picked at random out of a mer- 
chant's godown a sample of aaos^e, such as is now being quoted at a 
premium of a penny cm two pence over our best plantation sheet, and by 
merely soaking it in a tub 

Reduced Its Weight by 14 per cent. 
through loss of sand. It is impossible to believe that our clean biscqit and 
sheef can for long occupy a place of inferioiity to this impure forest product. 
This' Laudolphia rubber industry of the East coast is in the hands of Indian 
traders, who purchase the rubber from native collectors whom they have 
previously financed. Some of their profit is derived from goods provided to 
the collector, who does not take out all his emoluments in cash but keeps 
up a running account. The price at which traders purchase varies accord- 
ing to the wages prevailing in the particular locality. It may bo a rupee a 
ponnd or one rupee and a quarter or a half. The practice in one place 
which the writer can recall was to place pice (copper coin) in the scale 
against rubber ; a rupee's worth of copper coin weighing a pound. The 
rubber is seldom, or one may say never, dry when brought in, so that the 
trader must always allow for loss ; sometimes ^deed it is soaking wet. It 
its safe to assert that the best grades of East African Landolphia — Mozam- 
bique sausage and Lama ball — cannot be ptaeed t.o.b. under K8.2 a lb. 
Ceara Scrap, the produce of the German East African plantation, *oata 
about the same amount. This class of rubber has 

Suffered a Decline of Only 6d. 
from t\je corresponding period of last year and Landolphia a decline of 1 -I 
to 1/4; plantation sheet having4n the same period dropped 1/11 i to 2/2l. 
Neither Landolphia, as we have indicated, nor yet Ceara can compare in 
cleanliness with Plantation, but they are both now priced higher. In one 
respect they surpass Plantation — the quality does not vary. Mozambique 
sausage, whether from Inhambane or Beira, is always constanf in quality 
and the same may be said of Lamu ball, whether from British or German 
East Africa. Rubber can be produced in Ceylon cheaper than in any other 
country In the world, bo that v^e may take it that unpleasant as the present 
coadltioo of things is, the iodostry In this country is ncH at the present 
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moment with disarti* But at the same time the sittutwn u <mh> 

^that demanas s^us thought and if it leads ou to ^nprovt^J mcihods it m 
TOt have come in vain. One thing aoeins necetwuy and that Uio givn 

Ucks*ilame?v^**”* ’***‘^** 

UmfoRMUv, 

The iTOise steps required to accomplish are now being studied hv the 
Department of Agriculture, but the scheme of research will n«d to be well 
supported u it is to bear good fruit, and this bHops us to the consideration 
of a second step that would seem no less called for, that is to say, co opera- 
Congress of the IiUernaiional Co-operative Alliance 
held m Glasgow on August 25th, there wer.r 600 delegatM represenlitig ovw 
20,000,000 ment'bers of 130.000 societies. Lord Grey delivered the Presi* 
deniial address and in the course of it said Wlui is ihe nature of the 
benefit which Ibe application of the co-operative principle to oqr industrial 
S}*staBl claims to offer to the people ? The application of the co-operative 
jmnciple to our indust rhi life has proved in Hnglaiid, the Cnited States, 
France, Germany, Denmark, and Ireland, that, by the substltutliin of 
orgapised distribution for unorganised distribution, by the substitution of 
co-operative buying for individual buying, of co-operative transportation 
and marketing for individual selling, and of co- operative use of power for 
the individual use of expen^ve machinery, the wants of Imth producer 
and consumer can be met more effectively, and at less cost, In this way it 
secures to the consumer a reduction in Ihe cost of living and a greater com. 
maud of, not only the necessaries, but the comforts and conveniences of life 
a most material consideration in this .age of rising prices. And to the pro- 
ducer it secures a substantial increase in the amount of net proftis available 
for (Bhtribntion, or, in other words, an increase of that fund from which 
alone can be drawn those higher wages which we ail desire to secure for the 
underoaid workers of the civilised world. Co-operation tneatm the elimina- 
tion of every unnecessary middleman. Every iniddlenran not retiuired by 
a wise and practicable system of co-operative organisation cannot be re- 
garded in any other light than that of a parasite. The vlt.il imereHls of 
society call,for his removal, and co-operation sbowa how he c.in he reinrt\ed. 
The prineij^e of co-operation r^juires that the services of every ncce«ary 
middleman shall be adequately and honourably remunerated, biit it alwj 
requires that every unnecessary toll taken from an article on its way ftuiii 
the producer to consumer shall be removed." These words are worth pon- 
dering ovct. We may take it that all agree that plantation rubber would 
obtain better consideration flf it were standardixed—that is, if it were of 
even grade like Danish butter. Standardiiation can be effreted in two 
way%--one by all plantations adopting a set system of preparation proved 
to givetbe bwt results>aftcr vulcanization; the other by planters ceasing 
to manufacture rubber and confining their operations Bolel^ to the co- 
agiilation of latex; Ihe subse(|uent preparation to be carried out in a few 
lafge central factories, it is by the central factory system that fbe dairy 
industries of the Domink)n« have been bsilt up and that Australia and 
New Zaalaud can now place butter and cheese of uniform quality on the 
London market. It could never have done this if each dairy farmer had 
insisted uj»n mantjfacturing his own produce- The frozen mutton Indus- 
tries of IW Zealand and the Argentine have been developed on slmtlar 
principles. VVe don’t suggest that co operation need stop at preparation 
but we certainly believe the industry would be lifted to an altogether 
different plane if co-operation were adopted even to this extent.— T/ie 
Weekly Times of Ceylon, * 
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Oontaet tAt w mm n and Spaoiallst. 

(Agricultural Mews, West Indies), 

Nobody at the preieDt day can fail to appreciate the enortnoos golf that 
divider the practical man or capitalist from the specialist in science, The 
separation of the two positions is very patent in modem agriculture, and can 
be vividly realized by contrasting the mental outlook of, say, (be manager of 
a large sugar estate, and that of the entomologist whose faculties are ooU' 
centratcd on the wing inarkings of li^lf a dozen specter of insects. It U 
obvious that a proper relationship, or rather a proper commuhicatim) or 
contact between the two is of the very greatest importance, and it is the 
object of this article to delineate the position of the specialist, and to point 
out the methods that are, or should be adopted, in order that bis activities 
may be utilized to the best advantage. 

In flbst of the progressive agricultural communities in the tropics will 
be found to exist departments (boards, or else entirely non^ofBcial agricul- 
tural organizations, which employ the services of scientific specialists— 
agricultural chemists, mycolc^sts, entomologists and the like.) Strictly 
speaking— the matter will be enlarged upon later— these so-c.ilIed specialists 
are not pure specialists, for in many iases they possess a good general 
knowledge of agriculture; yet in spite of this, their work is sntlieiently 
restricted to narrow lines of investigation to render their mentalities ipiite 
difTcrent to those of practical planters. In order to cotjtrasi c!e,'irlv the two 
types, it will be convenient to adopt a figurative illustration. The ability of 
the specialist may be considered as being represented by a long, narrow, 
vert icle rectangle — his knowledge is deep rather than broad. That of the 
practical agricnlturist can be symbolised in the shape of a sijuare— his 
knowledge is of a normal nature and quite unspecialised. ^ Clearly these two 
figures maybe equal in area, but the essentia! feature of the conception is that 
the two figures are so dissimilar in shape that they cannot be made to fit 
when placed side by side. Occasionaily, -as already hinied^) where the 
specialist has received a general training, and also in a case where the 
practical agriculturist has received a special training, the resulting figures 
have more in common, and may fit fairly well. This ideal condition is sel- 
dom found, however, and at present it is generally necessary in tropical 
communities to have an organization at the back of the specialists, of which 
the main function is to connect up the two dissimilar types just described. 

It is evident that the knowledge of the specialist is a source' wjhich must 
be tapped. ^ In%pite of departments and other organisitions there is a strong 
tendeuc^n the tropics to-day, for men who were originally specialist to 
have u^Pquainted themselves with the point of view and the requiremepts 
of the practical planter that th^ have become practitioners ' in the branch 
of science in which they are interested, and this is frequently, foj|owed by 
their l»comiag established in purely administrative positions where they 
direct the work, an<i disseminate the results to younger specialists who fol- 
low in their wake. The necessity for feeders of knowledge is greater than* 
the necesshy for producers of knowledge. This peculiar and most important 
trend is not altof^ther desirable, for it leads to the loss of research men just 
as they are in possesion of valuable experience and in a position to tackle 
local problems deftly and with assqritnce, In fact, to-day we fipd the pure 
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speci^ist mwe or less confined to the great centres of learning in leniDerate 
^onWes. There is ored for more of .hose ,„e., i,.*,be .ro^cV" bu"^ 
tropl^ public opinion better appreciates tbe value of abstract research by 
l«ming how to tap it there Is little prospect of such a change being 
brot^htateaf. In medicine, to strike a parallel contrast, the value of the 
^eciau^ 18 clrarly understt^. The significance of a serious a tfectbm of 
the eye or^oi the throat for instance, is at once appreciated, and inforniation 
is obUinea by Intelligent people at the right time and from the right autbo* 
nty. On the other band, of course an occasional aUment uf ibcse m-gans 
may be treated without the aid of sktlied assistance, Judgment is esercised, 
Jii agticolttire, a similar attitude is very tinconitnon. In agricuiture the 
tendency Is in the direction of lutssef fat re : unless the specialist rises from 
hip microscope and searches for something to treat, results will bo wasted. 
His mind, however, by interruption, is taken off his work, and the results 
have to suffer in any case. 

The solution tt^ese difficnlljes lies miiniv in the fad ’ that cdncaiinn 
and research shouldgo hand in hand umh-r prn|H'r condiiionp. 
there are too many isolated attempts at research in the impicjc ami not 
enough in the direction of broad education. The rese^iri-li man slmiihl tie 
allowed to teach the young, generation he will later adviM* 


Affriculfurril education has fi&m time to limf been s(ibj»Ttei) to cmisi- 
durable ridicule by practical agriculturists, even by thow whfi have rt*<;rivi\l 
one. That is because it has not been correctly adiniiii>icred. Kdticathm in 
agricultural science should have for its main object the teaching of where, 
when, and why to apply for advice, and not aim merely to instil isolatefj facts 
and operations or to Ir.iin specialists. Tlie student who intends to cultivate 
hnd sliould not, for instance, be taught how to .analyire a soil, bul rather 
under what coudiiicns a soil should be analysed and the nscfulnesa of the 
results. 


Consequent on such a widening of the practical man’s square—lo speak 
again figuratively — bis contact with the sp<'cialist will be increased without 
interfering either with his own particular depth and kind of information or 
with that of the specialist. It is true that spr-culuaiiou might progress, 
under sucji conditions, more rapidly than the practical man cjmld keep uii 
with, in which case the class of scientific practitioner already referred to, 
would quickly evolve ; but it would be from a differenl cause, a more 
desirable cause than that which nocessilalca the comliiiiatiou of agncul- 
tur»t and.scientific specialist in one, at the present day. 


' •Wfth the extended appreciation of scientific results by thctagriculttirist. 
the necessity for a large number of agricuUurat departments woi^ tend to 
diminish. ^ The State would be relieved of responsibility. I wotiU 

be leas. The planter does him.self what paid others to do. Men of 
admiuiitraflve ability would be required in 

local co-operative movements it is true, but thjV would be entirely unoto. 
A priori^ne other thing would be necessary. Those who 
take the cultivation of the land, who did so with 

erectly utiluing the knowledge of the specialist, would nei^ lo be cati^ for 
by the establishment of an inexpensive and easily 
cultural university . — The Havaiian Forester and Agricu 
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How to toko ond find Sooolmono for KxmiRlfiotion. 

JScM’tl. 

To obr*}n • f«ir Mra(4e nf the »oll in a field for tnaijait, u 

nearly a« ooetibla equal qaanktieaof soil are Ulien (ran not lets 
foor (UfTt^rem parts ot It. At the places ehosmi for taking tamplea the Mrkce 
(ft lightly leraped, to remove leaved mulch Ac., a vertical nole 18 tn^es 
square » then dug to a depth of 3 feet, like a {tort hole. WiUi a shaip spade 
a slice of soil to a depth of one foot is cut ofl one side of the bole and placed 
on a clean b^. Rig stones and big roots should be amoved, bat not small 
stones the size of a pea. or flne routs. 

The pnsvss is repeated at the other places selected, and all the sampica 
are then thoronghijr mixed, big InmjMk being broken up. After well mixing 
uhoQt 10 lbs is phioeil in a clean cartvas bag. which is seenrety tiediip. 8ach 
samples should he forwarded in a clean wooden bux. 

Jt it tmporiant ih/ti hag* and hoxt* thould be efron. 

Care roust be ttiken atHMit the labels. Each sample should be labelle<1 
and a duplicate lal)el put inside the bag. Full information should be sent 
about each sample, stating elevation, rainfall, depth of soil, nature of anb- 
soil, surrauuding rocks and emintiy, whether and is o*a level or slope near 
a river, ^ , and the history of the previous mannrial treatment of the soil. 

The same rules apply to takiirg samples of a sub>soit 
" Plant Diseases, 

Tliese should be packed so that, if possible, they will nrrive in the same 
condition in which they were collected, and Utey must tu>f /m e.iiernaVy wet 
when they are put up. In some cases the||i>eciin'ens may lie dried between 
hlM'ets of blotting pa[)er under light pressure before they are packed 

Hpecimens which decay rapidly may be sent in a solution uf Formalin, 
1 part la 20 uf water. 

insects. 

If live insects are sent, ginoe of their iuod plant wlr.-h should be dry* 
should be enclosed Vich them, and also a little crushed paper- Insects found 
in soil. w(H>d, i&c.. should be sent in these maierials 

Tin boxes should be used for packing, and holes should no^ be bared iu 
them or if they are. only one or two and these qnita small. 

Insects should usually bo sent dead. They may be killed in a cyanide 
bottle, or onrlosed under a tnnibler with a sntall piece of blotting paper 
soaked in Itenxene. They slum Id he quifn dry when packed, and are best 
buried in dry sawdust with u little powdered miphthaijne 

Small insects gbould be packed with finely shredded paper. CoU n 
tcoof should *imtr 

Butterfiiesand inoths should be enclosed in papers folded into Iriangiilcr* 
shap^ paokeia which are packed in a box witl^ crushed paper to prevent 
shaking. 

Scale insects should l>e packed quffe *dry, each specimen attached to its 
food plnnt simply wrapped in soft tissue paper. * 

^ General. 

In all cm^es more than one specimen of each kind should be sent, if 
possible ||or 5. * 

Stte^ tpeeimen tAottld be clearly taheVed so that there cun be^o poBsihle 
mistake. . The label should bear if number referring to a description in the 
covering letter. t 4 

Ful) particulars about all specimens sent must be recortled. 

All speciofehs should be sent to 
The Sbceitaht, 

Th^ United Planners' Association of Southern India, 
BANGALORE, 

(o eqsQie ^ir beipg pramptiy attended to upon ani^i. 




